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Athenian Old Comedy, best known to us from the work of Aristophanes, loves to draw attention 
to the fact that it is staged. Athenian tragedy characteristically maintains the dramatic illusion, 
and avoids acknowledging the audience in any way. The painters of pottery only rarely depict 
the painting of pottery vessels or the making of works of art in general. But just as some tragedies 
use descriptions of works of art to raise issues of representation which are relevant to representing 
stories on stage, so pot painters may use reference to staged drama and myths of creation to 
raise issues that are relevant to their own representation of stories and of the observed world. A 
large pot in the British Museum, painted around the middle of the fifth century, wittily combines 
a myth of creation with the playful representation of both real and fictional worlds. 

Bowls for mixing wine came in a number of shapes and sizes. This example is large - a fraction 
under 50 cm in both height and diameter - and is of a shape known as a 'calyx crater' 
because of the flaring shape of the bowl. The 'lotus and dart' pattern around the outside of 
the rim makes it almost an architectural monument, and it will have been an imposing sight on a 
table in the centre of the room at a symposion, surrounded by the drinkers reclining on couches, 
and the source from which a slave-boy would have filled their cups. Whether that sight was 
enjoyed at any Athenian party, we don't know, for the pot itself was found in Italy, but like most 
Athenian pots from Italy, the imagery makes full sense only in an Athenian context. 

Most mixing bowls of this shape have a single scene on each side, but here, as occasionally on 
other pieces that can be attributed to the same hand, the painter has chosen to divide the figure 
decoration into two friezes. In this case the painter care- fully lines up figures in each frieze so 
that bottom and top scenes exactly parallel each other, although the figures on the top frieze 
continue round the sides of the bowl, while behind the handles the lower frieze has floral 
decoration. 


Mixture of fabrications 

What exactly is being shown here? On one side we see in the top frieze an aulos-player, dressed 
up in ceremonial costume and piping music to which some demurely dressed women dance in a 
rather stately way. Below the piper is a female figure holding the thyrsos, that marker of the 
worship of Dionysos. An old man holding out a ball and a boy with a hoop stand on one side of her 
and two sets of satyrs play piggy-back on the other side. Close inspection of their heads reveals 
that, although no tails are visible, the old man and the boy have horses' ears: they are satyrs too. 
A female worshipper of Dionysos with a thyrsos might belong to cult or to myth, but satyrs are not 
to be met with in real life: the realm of life in the upper frieze must be juxtaposed to the realm of 
myth here. 

On the other side of the mixing bowl there is again a piper wearing a wreath. Again he is 
surrounded by dancing figures, figures whose hand gestures are very like those of the women 
dancers, but here the dancers are male. Wearing extravagant artificial horses' ears and trunks to 
which a phallos is attached, these satyrs are shown to benofthe real thing, but actors dressed up 
for the part. Above them the frieze centres on a frontal female figure about to be crowned with a 
wreath by a female figure holding a spear. The spear already suggests that this figure is Athena, 
and the presence of further figures identifiable as Poseidon and Hermes by the trident and 
caduceus (herald's stick) guarantees that we are here in the presence of the gods. 



Who then is the rather stiff female in the middle? There is no doubt that she is Pandora, the first 
woman, who according to the story that we know from Hesiod was created by the gods to be 
the irresistible bride of Prometheus' brother Epimetheus (the man who thinks after he acts, 
whereas his brother figures tricks out in advance). An arch fabrication, rather like the Trojan 
Horse, Pandora brings all evils with her into the world. Why has the painter put these scenes 
together in this way? 

Each side has a scene of myth and a scene of life; and life and myth are juxtaposed in a similar 
way if we compare upper friezes or lower friezes with each other. In the scenes with the aulas- 
player, humans are seen to make drama and dance; i n the scene of Pandora the gods are seen 
themselves creating a fiction which they will foist upon humanity. But by juxtaposing the 
representation of the dressed-up satyrs of drama with 'real' satyrs, the painter draws 
attention to the way in which it is actually the painter that is responsible for the fictions of 
reality and the fictions of fiction. 


Mixed media 

The details of the way in which this artist draws enable us to identify his hand on other pots 
too, even though no name is ever signed. On the artist's most famous pot, another calyx crater 
now in Naples, one side shows the slaughter of the children of Niobe by Artemis and Apollo after 
Niobe had boasted of their superiority, and the other shows a scene involving Athena and 
Herakles. The painter is known as the 'Niobid Painter' after this pot, but it is the side with Athena 
and Herakles that has attracted most attention. A peculiarity in the drawing of the stomach 
muscles of Herakles and other males on that side of the pot - they have an 'eight-pack' of 
muscles whereas the Niobid Painter usually draws men with a 'six-pack' - has led to the 
suggestion that the figures on the side with Heraklesand Athena were copied from a wall- 
painting, and that the Niobid Painter deliberately 'quoted' that painting in detail to draw 
attention, once more, to issues of representation. 

Few scenes on Athenian pots make clear allusion to sculpture, wall-painting, or drama. Pot 
painters often take up and them- selves make somethingof the stories that tragediansput on 
stage; but the details of stage production, of large-scale painting, or of monumental sculpture 
seem only infrequently to have inspired them. The Niobid Painter is exceptional in this interest 
in, and direct allusion to, what was happening in the art world (and indeed the cult world) 
around him. 

Did that art world also notice this humble pot painter, most of whose known work was exported 
to Italy? If archaeologists are right in thinking that this pot was made shortly before the middle of 
the fifth century, then an intriguing possibility is raised that the Niobid Painter might have 
influenced one of the most prominent of all classical sculptures. The massive gold and ivory statue 
of Athena by Pheidias, that the Parthenon was built to house, stood on a base with a relief 
carved on the front. That relief showed the creation of Pandora, apparently in a composition 
very close to the composition of the scene on this mixing bowl. 

The fabrication of woman was the scene that directly faced worshippers who gazed forward 
into the Parthenon as the gold and ivory goddess towered above them. Whether or not Pheidias 
represented himself and Perikles on the shield of Athena, as ancient sources claim, he had put the 
act of creating an image, the sculptor's act, right at the centre of the most ambitious 
programme of temple sculpture ever known in the Greek world to that time. Had Pheidias 



perhaps acquired that idea from the way that the Niobid Painter liked to play with imitating other 
art forms? Might he even conceivably have been influenced by this very pot, which now shares a 
London home with the bulk of the remains of the sculptures that he directed? 
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